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Foreword 

The argument that nothing can be done to prevent genocide or other forms of mass violence is 
increasingly unconvincing. Genocide on the scale of Bosnia or Rwanda can be anticipated and 
prevented. Early warning is a prerequisite both for any prudent decision to act and for effective action 
itself. 

In this concise essay, Alexander George and Jane Holl argue that leaders need the kind of 
warning that will induce them to act preventively, not simply warning that a bad situation is 
getting worse. Leaders tend to put off hard decisions as long as they can, and this has often 
resulted in delay or paralysis in dealing with developing crises. To prevent violent conflicts, 
leaders must overcome this initial policy paralysis. 

The events that could trigger widespread violence are usually different from the events that 
trigger a preventive response from outside parties. It would not, for example, have been possible 
to give an unambiguous, precise warning that a plane crash in Central Africa would precipitate 
the slaughter of nearly one million people. But many earlier indications of the possibility of 
genocide in Rwanda in 1994 were ignored, and no preventive plan of action was in place. As 
George and Holl point out, outside parties must become more receptive to warning. 

Early warning will not ensure successful preventive action unless there is a fundamental change 
of attitude by governments and international organizations. Third parties should not simply wait 
for unambiguous disasters and mass slaughter before they take preventive action. Rather, a 
systematic and practical early warning system should be combined with consistently updated 
contingency plans for preventive action that provide leaders with a repertoire of responses. This 
would be a radical departure from the present system, where when a trigger event sets off an 
explosion of violence, it is usually too difficult, too costly, and too late for a rapid and effective 
response. This early warning system would be a crucial component of the international 
preventive framework envisioned by the Carnegie Commission on Preventing Deadly Conflict. 

The Commission has always defined broadly the groups that would participate in such a system. 
States, nongovernmental organizations, business enterprises, religious leaders, scientific groups, 
the media, and international organizations all have a role to play in providing early warning and 
in responding to warning. Logically, early warning should be given first to those who can take 



action. This generally means governments and groups likely to be immediately involved in the 
crisis, governments and leaders nearest to the scene of conflict, the United Nations (particularly 
the member states of the UN Security Council), and regional organizations. Religious hierarchies 
may also be warned, particularly of situations in which local religious leaders and institutions 
could play positive roles. In addition, those who can induce governments, organizations, and 
agencies to act (the media, business communities, and concerned publics) should be kept 
informed of badly deteriorating situations. Public expectations that governments will act 
responsibly to ward off disasters are a significant factor in motivating preventive actions. 

This is one of several studies of the warning-response problem that the Commission is 
sponsoring. The role of leaders in responding to warning will be illuminated by Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, George Bush, Jimmy Carter, and Mikhail Gorbachev in a collection of essays to be 
published in the fall. Professor Bruce Jentleson, director of the University of California, Davis, 
Washington Center, is editing a set of 1 1 case studies of preventive diplomacy in the post-Cold 
War world that will appear in the Commission book series published by Rowman & Littlefield. 
Recognizing the important and sometimes ambiguous role of the media in providing warning and 
motivating response, the Commission has asked three distinguished journalists, Tom Gjelten, 

Nik Gowing, and Robert Manoff, to present their views in an essay collection. The Commission 
is also sponsoring several studies of instruments — sanctions, incentives, mediation, and the 
military, for example — to enlarge and sharpen leaders' repertoire of responses. 

The Commission is grateful to Alex George and Jane Holl for advancing the thinking on this 
crucial aspect of conflict prevention. 

David A. Hamburg 
Cyrus R. Vance 
Cochairs 

The Warning-Response Problem and Missed Opportunities 
in Preventive Diplomacy 

Specialists may disagree on the scope of preventive diplomacy and, more broadly, preventive measures 
of various kinds. They may differ also in their assessment of policies and strategies to ward off 
undesirable events. There is no disagreement, however, on the importance of obtaining early warning of 
incipient or slowly developing crises if preventive action is to have any chance of success. 

The end of the Cold War has diminished neither the importance nor the challenge of obtaining 
early warning. Indeed the intelligence community today monitors and analyzes an increasing 
number of factors, in addition to traditional indicators of potential conflict, such as 
environmental degradation, economic conditions, and population trends. The increased 
complexity of gathering, sorting, and analyzing data for early warning results from the pressing 
need to respond quickly, efficiently, and effectively to rapidly changing global events. In an era 
of increasing demands on limited resources, the task is all more difficult.- 



In recent years the problem of obtaining early warning has received a great deal of attention not 
only within the United Nations, regional organizations, and governments, but also from 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and research specialists. = However, the more difficult 
problem of marshaling timely, effective responses to warning has received much less systematic 
attention. A major objective of this paper is to highlight this need for more emphasis on 
developing effective responses for preventive action of various kinds . 2 This paper also 
emphasizes that the design and management of early warning systems should be intimately 
connected with the task of responding to warning. We base this view on the belief that an 
improved capacity to know about and correctly interpret events early will improve the responses 
that are brought eventually to bear — a belief that is shared by a range of policy professionals, 
government officials, and informed publics. The paper does not offer specific policy 
recommendations for overcoming the gap between early warning and effective response; rather, 
it provides a conceptual approach through which to analyze the problem. We conclude the paper 
with a discussion of how warning and response interact in policymaking. When successful, that 
interaction can help avert violence. When unsuccessful, the result is often looked upon as a 
"missed opportunity." We discuss such missed opportunities, but with reservations, not least 
because of the dangers associated with counterfactual analysis. However, well-crafted 
examinations of missed opportunities for preventive diplomacy can be useful in bringing to light 
and learning from past warning-response failures. 

TOWARD AN INTEGRATED WARNING-RESPONSE FRAMEWORK 

Too much of the considerable effort to develop improved warning indicators has been divorced from 
the problem of linking available warning with appropriate responses. One explanation for this 
separation may stem from the stark lines drawn between collection and analysis in the intelligence 
community.- Perhaps there is reason for this separation, for this approach may be traced to the 
increased professionalization of the intelligence field, where intelligence analysts assiduously ward off 
any hint that they "do policy." They focus their efforts instead on improving the ways in which 
information is acquired and analyzed. Another explanation may lie in the very difficulty of policymaking 
in today's international environment. It may simply be beyond the capacity of any single office or agency 
to stay abreast of global developments in such a way as to anticipate, craft, launch, and manage 
intricate, multilateral policy responses. 

But whatever the institutional causes of the warning-response gap, expectations that governments 
will act responsibly to help ward off possible crises are quite real. These expectations arise, in 
part, because an increasingly mobile world population combined with the explosion of global 
communications (the so-called CNN effect) have helped create and inform attentive, expert, and 
often activist communities in many countries who know about problems before they become 
violent. In part as a consequence, it has become less plausible for government officials to try to 
explain away policy missteps or failures by pointing to the lack of timely or correctly evaluated 
intelligence, although the urge remains almost irresistible. - 

The complexity of world events combined with the compressed time span within which decision 
makers are expected to craft and articulate a policy to deal with unfolding crises make it harder, 
yet at the same time more necessary, for intelligence analysts and policymakers to work within 
an integrated "warning-response" framework. Indeed, the need for such an integrated approach 



was the fundamental lesson drawn from the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor and provided the 
starting point for post- World War II efforts to design systems and procedures for avoiding such a 
lapse.- 

As with the need to respond effectively to avoid a surprise attack, preventive action to deter the 
outbreak of various post — Cold War crises also demands an integrated warning-response 
framework. Yet, for such crises, the warning-response problem is often more complicated and 
difficult than for avoiding surprise attack. In the latter case, policymakers have already 
determined that some set of observable hostile actions would be an unmistakable threat and have 
the strongest possible incentives to acquire timely warning and to respond to that threat in some 
way. The same cannot be said for many lesser contingencies, such as ethnic conflicts or patterns 
of gross human rights abuses. Since situations of this kind — even in crisis — pose a much less 
grave threat to the interests of a third party, policymakers are often less inclined to demand early 
warning or to take it seriously and respond to it.- 

But one may wonder whether there have been many crises for which no warning was available, 
however misperceived, misjudged, or ignored. Experts predicted war in Bosnia even as the 
Vance plan brought a cessation of hostilities between Croatia and Serbia in 1992. The violent 
spasm in Rwanda in 1994 was anticipated months in advance, although the magnitude of the 
killing was not precisely foreseen. Even Saddam Hussein's precipitous invasion of Kuwait in 
1990 was no great surprise to those who watch events in the Middle East closely.— If events such 
as in Bosnia, Kuwait, and Rwanda are known (and increasingly knowable, given the rapidly 
contracting nature of global interactions), why are they not prevented? No simple answer is 
possible, yet a partial explanation may lie in the examination of how warnings are recognized 
and transmitted to policymakers, and with policymakers' assessments of the implications of such 
warnings for action. 

THE PROBLEM OF RECEPTIVITY TO WARNING 

— Receptivity to warning has been a problem not only for conflicts that occur on the margin of states' 
interests but also for situations threatening a surprise attack. Although the reasons for inadequate 
receptivity and response to warning differ in some ways for these two types of threats, it will be useful 
first to review experience with the problem of receptivity to warning of possible surprise attack and, 
related to this, to unexpected diplomatic initiatives that trigger the possibility of war. Properly 
scrutinized and evaluated, this historical experience may be suggestive for the design and use of 
warning-response systems for preventive action for other types of crises. 

Experimental research provides a useful starting point for analysis of factors that impede 
receptivity to warning. Laboratory studies of difficulties in perception of stimuli provide useful 
analogies to the problem of receptivity to warning of emerging threats in the international arena. 
The results of perception experiments, however, do not encourage hopes for easy or complete 
solutions to this problem. Studies of a person's ability to recognize a stimulus that is embedded in 
a stream of other stimuli have shown at least three factors to be important: 

1. The "signal-to-noise" ratio — i.e., the strength of the signal relative to the strength of the 
confusing or distracting background stimuli 

2. The expectations of observers called upon to evaluate such signals 



3. The rewards and costs associated with recognizing and correctly appraising the signal 

One might assume that the stronger the signal and the weaker the background "noise," the easier 
it should be to detect the signal; weak signals are simply not picked up. However, even 
controlled laboratory tests reveal the task of correct signal detection to be more complicated than 
this. The results of perceptual experiments that deal with relatively simple psychophysical 
auditory or visual stimuli indicate that detection of a signal is not simply a function of its 
strength relative to background "noise." Indeed, the effect of a signal's strength on the ability to 
identify it can be less important than the second and third variables mentioned above. 

The complex environment of international affairs only complicates matters further, adding 
domestic and international overlays to the basic "map" of the crisis situation. A decision maker's 
expectations and the rewards and costs associated with recognition of the signal may be more 
important in determining receptivity to and correct appraisal of information about an emerging 
threat. 

But while expectations regarding both the emerging crisis and the potential responses play a key 
role in a decision maker's receptivity to warning, the logic of warning and the logic of response 
conflict. The logic of warning can be summarized as "the sooner the better." However, 
policymakers generally prefer to put off hard choices as long as possible. Thus, even if a leader 
expects a situation to deteriorate, additional information or warning to this effect may not prompt 
preventive action. 

Because policy choices in a crisis are often so difficult to make, individuals (as well as small 
policymaking groups and organizations) may discredit information that calls into question 
existing expectations, preferences, or policies. It is well known that discrepant information of 
this kind is often required, in effect, to meet higher standards of evidence and to pass stricter 
tests of admissibility than new information that supports existing expectations and policies. As a 
result, it is disconcertingly easy at times for policymakers and their intelligence specialists to 
discount discrepant information or to interpret it in such a way as to protect a preferred 
hypothesis or policy. In the United States, the establishment of multiple intelligence 
organizations, with their capacity for redundancy and rich detail, was designed, in part, to 
counter this tendency. Yet the habit persists. Indeed, not only is the discrepant information still 
discounted, but entire intelligence organizations can be discounted.^ 

The "reward-cost" aspect of correct signal detection, too, can sharply reduce the policymaker's 
receptivity to information of emerging threats, for early warning does not necessarily make for 
easy response. On the contrary, warning often forces policymakers to confront difficult or 
unpalatable decisions. One means for avoiding such difficult decisions is to reduce one's 
receptivity to warning signals. Moreover, the policy "background" against which new 
information is judged can strengthen the tendency to ignore or downgrade incoming information 
that challenges existing beliefs or exacerbates decision dilemmas. Thus, once policy decisions 
have been made within the government, they tend to acquire a momentum of their own and the 
support of vested interests. Top-level decision makers are often reluctant to reopen policy 
matters that were decided earlier with great difficulty; to do so, they fear, can be taken as an 



indirect admission of policy failure and easily plunge the government once again into the turmoil 
of decision making. 

The Korean War 

Psychological mechanisms of this kind have contributed to a number of important intelligence and 
policy failures. Among them was the T ruman administration's pronounced lack of receptivity to the 
ample warning available in the spring of 1950 of the forthcoming North Korean attack on South Korea. 

As studies have shown, had the warning been taken more seriously, the administration might have 
weighed more carefully whether the perceived stakes in Korea warranted U.S. military intervention.— If 
an affirmative answer to this fundamental question had emerged, the administration might have 
undertaken to deter North Korea. As it was, the North Koreans acted as they did on the mistaken notion 
that the United States would not intervene militarily on behalf of South Korea. Thus, the Korean War, 
with all of its fateful consequences, qualifies as a genuine example of war-through-miscalculation. It was 
a war that might well have been avoided had Washington been more receptive to warning and acted 
upon it.— 

This case illustrates how information processing within the U.S. policymaking system was 
impeded and distorted both by the expectations or mind-set of the administration and by the costs 
that greater receptivity to incoming information of the emerging threat would have entailed. 
Taking available warning seriously always carries the "penalty" of deciding what to do about it. 
In this case, it would have required President Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson to 
reconsider the earlier decision that they had made in 1949 to draw a line defining U.S. security 
interests in the Far East to exclude Formosa, South Korea, and Indochina. The exclusion of 
Formosa was part of the administration's policy of disengaging from the Chinese Nationalists, a 
decision that was far more controversial within the administration and with the public than the 
exclusion of South Korea. So much so that a reversal of the existing policy of no military 
commitment to South Korea in response to the warning of a possible North Korean attack would 
have been politically inconceivable unless Truman and Acheson had also been willing — which 
they were not, prior to the North Korean attack — to extend a new commitment to the Chinese 
Nationalist regime on Formosa as well. 

As this case and others show, the policy background at the time warning becomes available may 
subtly erode the policymaker's receptivity to it. A similar misfortune occurred later in the Korean 
War. During September and early October 1950, the administration eased itself into a 
commitment to occupy North Korea and to unify it with South Korea. But when repeated 
warnings came in that such a move would trigger Communist Chinese military intervention, the 
administration found itself so locked into its more ambitious war policy that it dismissed the 
warnings as a bluff. To give credence to the worrisome indications of a forthcoming Communist 
Chinese intervention carried with it the cost of reconsidering and abandoning the war policy that 
had given rise to the danger. In this critical situation, wishful thinking contributed to the 
administration's grossly defective information processing. Once again the result was that 
Washington was taken by surprise when the Chinese launched their massive offensive in late 
November. A new war resulted that neither side had wanted, one that might have been avoided 
had Washington not misperceived and misjudged the evidence of Chinese intentions. — 



The Blockade of West Berlin 



Similarly, in the spring of 1948, most American policymakers refused to take seriously the possibility of a 
Soviet blockade of West Berlin despite mounting tension and the fact that the Soviets had recently 
imposed a temporary blockade of Western ground access to the city. Some of the same psychological 
dynamics that interfered with optimal processing of incoming information in the cases already described 
can be seen here, too. For U.S. policymakers to have taken available warning of a possible Soviet 
blockade of West Berlin seriously would have carried with it the "cost" of having then to face up to and 
resolve difficult, controversial policy problems. 

At the time an American commitment to West Berlin did not yet exist. Officials within the 
administration were badly divided over the wisdom of attempting to defend the Western outpost 
that lay deep in Soviet-occupied East Germany. Under these circumstances, it was easier to 
believe the Soviets would not undertake serious action against West Berlin than it was to decide 
beforehand what the American response should be to such an eventuality. In this case, 
fortunately, although American policymakers were surprised by the Soviet blockade, Truman 
dealt with the crisis without backing down or going to war.— 

The Gulf War 

The August 2, 1990, Iraqi invasion of Kuwait offers a more recent example of the difficulty of correctly 
reading an adversary's signals. By mid-July of 1990, U.S. intelligence had identified the buildup of some 
35,000 Iraqi troops and 300 tanks on Kuwait's border. At the same time, Iraq was bringing charges 
before the Arab League that Kuwait had, among other things, broken OPEC oil production quotas and 
stolen oil from Iraqi territory. In compensation, Iraq demanded an increase in the price of oil (from $18 
to $25 a barrel), $2.4 billion from Kuwait, and a moratorium on Iraqi debts to other Arab states 
stemming from the Iran-lraq War. Should the demands not be met, Saddam Hussein threatened that he 
would "have no choice but to resort to effective action to put things right and ensure the restitution of 
[Iraqi] rights." - Through the latter portion of July, U.S. intelligence continued to monitor Iraqi troop 
advancements. By the end of the month, 100,000 troops had been assembled on the Kuwaiti border, 
accompanied by strategic deployments of ammunition and supplies. These moves, together with other 
ominous signs, such as the continued buildup of biological and chemical weapons and strong evidence 

of a nuclear weapons development program, highlighted the threat posed to the region and vital U.S. 
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interests.— 

Analysis of Iraqi intentions differed within the intelligence and diplomatic communities. Even 
the Kuwaitis at first believed Hussein was merely bluffing to gain economic concessions. 
Analysts tracking the situation within both the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) eventually concluded (by July 25 and July 30, respectively) 
that Iraq intended to invade Kuwait. Even at this late date, however, high-ranking officials in the 
intelligence and military communities remained skeptical of the invasion analysis, believing 
instead that Iraq was likely to make only a limited border crossing.— 



American diplomatic response to the Iraqi troop movements was equivocal. Bush administration 
officials repeatedly stated that the U.S. had no defense treaties with Kuwait or other Arab states 
threatened by Iraq. The U.S. ambassador to Iraq reportedly told Hussein that "we have no 
opinion on the Arab-Arab conflicts, like your border disagreement with Kuwait."— At no point 
was Iraq told what the consequences would be should it attack Kuwait or other Gulf states. Many 
now believe that the absence of a clear response led Iraq to believe that its invasion of Kuwait 
would be met with little resistance by the international community, and more specifically, the 
U.S. - 

These several lessons of historical experience regarding lack of receptivity and inadequate 
response to warning of surprise military or diplomatic actions are applicable also to the different 
ki nds of threats in the post-Cold War world that effective preventive action must address. 

Genocide in Rwanda 

The Rwandan conflict offers another, brutal, example of the difficulties associated with generating 
effective responses to the types of conflict dominating the post-Cold War era — situations that do not 
threaten a nation's vital interests. 

"Most leading activists believe that the government has compiled lists naming people to be 
assassinated when circumstances require.' — So reported Africa Watch in a 1992 report 
highlighting human rights abuses and tensions between the Hutu majority and Tutsi minority in 
Rwanda. Beginning on April 6, 1994, these lists were used as part of a killing spree that would, 
in a matter of weeks, take the lives of nearly one million people. The significant presence of 
international organizations (the UN and the Organization of African Unity) and representatives 
of key donor countries (including France, Belgium, and the United States) ensured that warning 
of the developing crisis was received by prominent actors in the international community. 

Despite this significant presence and ample evidence of deteriorating circumstances in Rwanda, 
there was an acute failure to respond. A number of factors contributed to this failure. According 
to one report: 

There existed an internal predisposition on the part of a number of the key actors to deny the possibility 
of genocide because facing the consequences might have required them to alter their course of action. 
The mesmerization with the success of Arusha [The 1993 peace accord between the Hutu- dominated 
government and the Tutsi-dominated Rwandan Patriotic Front] and the failure of Somalia together cast 
long shadows and distorted an objective analysis of Rwanda.— 

Among the more obvious warning signals were "hate radio" broadcasts directed at Tutsis and moderate 
Hutus, continued training of Hutu militia units, and government-sponsored killings. Yet none of the 
major outside actors formulated, let alone articulated, a response to the potential outbreak of 
widespread violence. According to Human Rights Watch consultant Alison Des Forges, a particularly 
important event was the February 1994 murder of a moderate Hutu cabinet member by government 
soldiers. Des Forges noted, "when they [Hutu extremists] saw they could get away with that kind of 
violence ... it encouraged them to go ahead with the larger operation."— 



While the foregoing discussion of receptivity to warning has been necessarily brief, it indicates 
that the impediments are numerous and that they cannot be easily eliminated. For this reason, 
most specialists have urged that the problem of securing and analyzing warning should be linked 
closely with the problem of deciding what responses are appropriate and useful in the light of the 
available warning, however equivocal or ambiguous it may be. While high-confidence warning 
is desirable, often it is not available. But neither is high-confidence warning always necessary for 
making useful responses to the possibility of an emerging crisis. 

Indeed, this discussion of receptivity to warning of emerging threats applies also to information 
about favorable developments elsewhere in the world that offer opportunities for foreign 
policymakers to advance positive goals. For many purposes, policymakers do not need or require 
high-confidence forecasts of emerging opportunities in order to explore and facilitate such 
openings and possibly to turn them to account. Thus, for example, following the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the enunciation at that time of the Brezhnev Doctrine, 
policymakers in Washington (as well as other observers) speculated that these events may have 
increased China's anxiety regarding a Soviet invasion. Was this anxiety (which its ongoing 
border conflict with the Soviet Union could only have heightened) sufficient to make China 
interested in detente with the United States? We cannot be sure of Chinese thinking at that time, 
but the point that deserves emphasis here is that it did not require a forecast that could 
confidently predict Beijing's readiness for detente to make it worthwhile for Washington to 
explore and encourage the possibility discreetly. Sensible steps could be taken to reinforce and 
activate any disposition for detente on the part of the Chinese. From the standpoint of U.S. 
policy, the matter of possible detente was "actionable" even in the face of considerable 
uncertainty as to China's readiness and conditional willingness to reorient its policy towards the 
United States. 1 ^ 

THE WARNING-RESPONSE GAP 

We have noted that policymakers are often not inclined to take early warning seriously or to act upon it 
in situations that pose the possibility of severe ethnic and religious conflicts, humanitarian disasters, or 
gross human rights violations.— A number of reasons exist for this passivity. The first is the relatively low 
stakes perceived to be at risk. At an early stage in their development, such contingencies simply are not 
perceived to pose grave threats to a given state's national interests. Moreover, whether a low-level 
conflict or incipient crisis will escalate in ways that would eventually engage major interests of individual 
states or the international community often remains problematical and difficult to forecast. 

Second, despite efforts to improve early warning indicators of possible flare-ups, such events are 
likely to remain equivocal, subject to considerable uncertainty, and capable of diverse 
interpretations. It is not that potential major trouble spots cannot be identified; rather, the 
problem lies in understanding such situations well enough to forecast which ones are likely to 
explode and when. Experts and observers are likely to differ in their estimates of how serious a 
low-level situation will become, with what probability, and how soon. 



Third, early warning indicators typically do not speak for themselves; they require analysis and 
interpretation. But the kinds of knowledge and theories needed for this purpose may be in short 
supply. As noted earlier, specialists have worked more on improving possible indicators than on 
developing better theories and models to assess and predict the significance of the indicators.^ 

Fourth, even in a case in which there is relatively good warning, policymakers may be reluctant 
to credit the warning and to take preventive action because they have been subjected too often to 
the "cry wolf" phenomenon. Oddly enough, intense policy concerns that actions may be seen as 
premature or unnecessary — revealing an embarrassing policy naivete, or worse, the possible 
unneeded commitment of scarce resources — generate a real wariness of "false triggers."— These 
policymakers, typically preoccupied with a battery of other problems that require urgent 
attention, often give only the barest attention to new, low-level crises that may never develop 
into serious concerns. 

Fifth, and related to this, overload induces passivity. Given the large number of simmering 
crises, and given the ever-growing limitation of resources, policymakers find it impractical to 
respond with preventive actions to all of them, thinking that is reinforced by the general lack of 
knowledge regarding what efforts would be effective. Early warning of an equivocal, uncertain 
nature in such situations is insufficient for costly or risky responses. 

Thus, in many ethnic and religious conflicts, humanitarian crises, or severe human rights abuses, 
timely or accurate warning may not be the problem at all. Rather, for one reason or another, as 
noted, no serious response is likely to be taken solely on the basis of early warning simply 
because a simmering situation that threatens to boil over may not be deemed important enough to 
warrant the type and scale of effort deemed necessary to prevent the hypothetical catastrophe. 
Moreover, this reaction can occur not only when what is at stake is only dimly perceived or not 
foreseen at all, but also if the coming crisis is fully and accurately anticipated. 

Indeed, sixth and finally, it may be that a reluctance to act in the face of warning at times results 
not because warning is not taken seriously, but rather because decision makers take it very 
seriously but are nonetheless deterred by the prospects of a "slippery slope," that is, inexorable — 
and potentially intractable — involvement in an already nasty problem. This dilemma is 
particularly poignant for political leaders who must weigh incurring political costs now (in 
addition to the human and material costs that action entails) for benefits that will accrue 
downstream, if at all, with no guarantees that they would be given credit for preventing a 
disaster, now a non-event. Thus, even in cases where the prospect of a catastrophe is taken 
seriously, there may be a lack of "political will" to take timely and effective action. 

Numerous observers have noted that governments often ignore an incipient crisis until it has 
escalated into a deadly struggle or a major catastrophe. All too often political leaders find it 
difficult to persuade their people to support potentially costly and risky operations before a 
disaster actually occurs. As one report put it: 

People throughout the world tend to be guided by the media — and they are predominantly Western 
media — in determining when a problem warrants international action. Television coverage of a 
situation has become, for many, a precondition for action. Yet for most commercial networks, the 



precondition for coverage is crisis. There has to be large-scale violence, destruction, or death before the 
media takes notice. Until that happens, governments are not under serious internal pressure to act. And 
by then, the international community's options have usually been narrowed, and made more difficult to 
implement effectively.— 

But as noted earlier, even when events that could precipitate a major humanitarian or violent crisis are 
perceived in a timely manner and accurately evaluated, decision makers will often still defer taking 
preventive action. As we have seen, this inaction is either because the warning is not taken seriously, for 
the reasons mentioned, or because the warning is taken very seriously but decision makers are loath to 
confront the unpalatable choice of responses facing them. Particularly for the complex and seemingly 
intractable disputes that have characterized much of the violence of the post-Cold War period, it may be 
less the unfolding crisis that conditions how a decision maker processes warning than the implications of 
that crisis for action. 

TOWARD BETTER USE OF WARNING 

However a policymaker responds to warning, that response entails costs and risks of its own: indeed 
some responses could even be quite harmful. There is clearly a need to search for responses to warning 
that are useful in the situation without posing unacceptable costs. Even ambiguous warning, for 
example, gives policymakers more time to consider what to do: to step up efforts to acquire more 
information about the situation, to rehearse the decision problem that they would face if the warning 
proves to be correct, to spell out the likely consequences if the equivocal warning to which low 
probability is assigned proves to be genuine, to review their commitments and contingency plans, and -- 
not least in importance — to seize the opportunity to avert a possible dangerous crisis. Thus, even 
ambiguous warning provides an opportunity to deal with the conflict situation and/or the 
misperceptions associated with it before it leads to a violent conflict. 

Nevertheless, it is a truism to note that policymakers prefer to receive unequivocal warning 
before deciding whether and how to respond. But, as noted earlier, high-confidence early 
warning is seldom available, and it can be highly disadvantageous if policymakers defer action 
altogether until more conclusive warning is available. It is precisely because unambiguous 
warning is so difficult to obtain that policymakers must confront the question of what types of 
response are useful and acceptable, even though the warning is uncertain or equivocal. 

As noted earlier, once the problem of warning is linked with its implications for action, it 
becomes significantly redefined. Early warning of a possible crisis is desirable not in and of itself 
but insofar as it provides decision makers with an opportunity to make a timely response of an 
appropriate kind that might be otherwise impossible. Warning gives the decision maker time to 
decide what to do and then to prepare to do it. Warning provides an opportunity to avert the 
expected crisis, to modify it, or to redirect it into some less dangerous and less costly direction. 
On occasion, warning may provide an opportunity to deal with a conflict-of-interest situation or 
misperceptions before they lead to a military conflict. 

Consideration of the warning-response problem requires that we introduce another dimension 
into the analysis at this point. Since response to warning is never without cost or risk, the 



development of warning-response systems, contingency response options, or ad hoc responses 
requires careful consideration of the possible costs as well as of the expected benefits of each 
option, weighed, of course, against the costs and benefits of inaction. At the same time, there are 
undoubtedly some responses to early warning of an equivocal and ambiguous character that are 
less costly than others. One could, for example, quietly intensify the collection of intelligence 
and/or begin discreet consultations with selected allies in order to clarify an uncertain situation 
before "going public" with more assertive measures, such as placing forces at increased 
readiness. 

Admittedly, some low-cost responses may make only a limited or uncertain contribution to 
dealing with a troublesome situation. There may be, in other words, a trade-off between 
responses that promise a great deal but are costly and risky, and responses of a more modest but 
still useful kind that do not pose large costs and risks. The experience with trade-offs of this kind 
in dealing with the problem of surprise attack may be suggestive. In part, the trade-off dilemma 
in these cases can be dealt with by developing a calibrated warning-response system, one in 
which the level-of-readiness response increases with the level or urgency of warning. 

For special historical reasons related to the trauma of Pearl Harbor, as noted earlier, American 
analysts concerned with the warning problem have focused attention primarily upon the danger 
of a surprise all-out military attack. Lesser types of threats and crises associated with the 
broader, and in many ways, more complex tasks of preventive diplomacy and preventive actions 
have not yet received as much systematic attention in efforts to develop warning-response 
systems. Thus, the major uses of warning contemplated by the U.S. planners in the past have 
focused upon (a) the use of warning to alert military forces in order to reduce their vulnerability 
and to shorten their response time; and (b) the use of warning to reinforce deterrence by 
signaling to the adversary a strong and credible commitment to respond. 

A broader range of threats and types of crises should engage the interest of policymakers and 
specialists on crisis anticipation. Similarly, a broader range of response options than the two uses 
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of warnings noted above should be developed.^ A longer, more diversified list of possible uses 
of warning would include, but are not limited to, the following (general response options are 
listed here without attempting to judge their utility in any particular situation): 

1. Gather more information about the situation. Step up collection of intelligence and public 
information. 

2. Reduce vulnerabilities. Alert forces and citizens abroad to reduce their exposure and 
susceptibility to attacks of all kinds. Increase readiness of standby forces and alert special forces 
for contingency operations. 

3. Reinforce commitments. Strengthen deterrence, whenever necessary, by signaling credible "red 
lines" that should not be crossed, using diplomatic means and, if necessary, military 
demonstrations. 

4. Engage the targeted state in sustained dialogue. Establish clear and reliable channels for 
exchange of communications. 

5. Take measures to reduce potential political/diplomatic/economic costs that could result from 
the emerging crisis in the domestic or international arena. 

6. Conduct consultations with key states and allies. Raise the issue in the United Nations and 
other appropriate international forums. 



7. Undertake a public information campaign to inform populations at home and abroad of the 
unfolding circumstances. Prepare publics for possible coercive diplomacy or military action. 

8 . Conduct a decision rehearsal, i.e., rehearse the decision problem that one would be 
confronted with if the warning proved justified. A rehearsal involves (a) assessing the damage 
to important interests should the crisis erupt (something that policymakers have done very 
poorly in some past crises); and (b) anticipating the political and psychological pressures that are 
likely to be brought to bear upon policymakers should the crisis occur. 

9. Consider and, if necessary, clarify one's commitment to take action should the crisis emerge. 
Warning can have the useful function of encouraging policymakers to identify and assess the 
complex interests that may be jeopardized if the crisis develops. Such a review may also result in 
a timely redefinition or clarification of existing commitments, identifying and separating issues 
that are peripheral and negotiable from those that are central. 

10. Review, update, and rehearse existing contingency plans. Improvise new policy options 
tailored to the emerging crisis, taking into account potential actions of other states with 
interests at stake. 

11. Initiate formal negotiations, efforts at conciliation, or mediation. On many occasions, for 
example, the UN secretary-general's office responds to early warning by sending out fact-finding 
missions or by extending "good offices." 

The preceding list of response options characterizes in general terms the types of responses 
available to decision makers and is intended for illustrative purposes. More specific options must 
be identified in policy planning tailored to the type of situation and problem that is envisaged by 
the warning. Obviously, different types of incipient crises will require identification of different 
response options.— 

This brief list should not obscure the implied steps that each measure entails. For example, using 
military demonstrations to underscore one's seriousness of purpose must be balanced against the 
desire to control the level of engagement (and avoid a "slippery slope"). 

So much of this list seems like straightforward policymaking. What we mean to emphasize, 
however, is the need for an explicit effort to map various responses to anticipated developments - 
- before those developments occur — and to associate particular response options more closely 
with foreseeable cues. — 

MISSED OPPORTUNITIES 

Those who call attention to failures to take timely, appropriate actions in response to early warning of 
an emerging crisis often refer to them as missed opportunities. The clear implication is that it might well 
have been possible to avoid or limit the development of a major crisis — whether a violent ethnic or 
religious conflict, a humanitarian catastrophe, or a gross human rights violation -- if only the 
international community or an external actor had intervened. 

A word of caution may be in order. "Missed opportunities" implies that the "misses" constitute 
important policy failures of various kinds. Indeed, it is difficult, if not impossible, to avoid the 
analytic conclusion that such "failures" contributed measurably to a worsened situation on the 
ground. This assumption, that a crisis situation is the measure against which policy decisions and 
their aftermath are judged, may contribute to analytic clarity, but it fails to represent adequately 



all of the factors that constrain policy decisions — especially in times of crisis. Indeed, as we 
have tried to illustrate, factors unrelated to the crisis situation (domestic elections, credibility and 
other strategic concerns, or other international problems) can affect a decision maker's 
receptivity to warning more than the circumstances causing the alarm — even when warning is 
"loud and clear." Moreover, these other factors are frequently perceived by decision makers not 
only to be legitimate to take into account, they are often seen as more legitimate considerations 
than circumstances on the ground. Indeed, decision makers most closely associated with many of 
these so-called missed opportunities resulting in policy "failures" often strongly resist that 
indictment, arguing instead that their action (or wise restraint) was in the best interest of the 
public that they serve. Thus, even as the following discussion focuses on the crisis situation as 
the main measure of the effectiveness of actions taken (or not), we recognize the tensions that 
exist within the full context of these situations. 

The assertion that a missed opportunity occurred is an example of counterfactual reasoning, a 
practice that is very frequently resorted to in everyday life as well as in serious analysis of 
historical outcomes. However widespread and indeed indispensable, counterfactual analysis is 
recognized to be a very weak, problematical method. This is not the occasion to discuss recent 
efforts by scholars to identify requirements for more disciplined uses of counterfactual 
reasoning.^ Suffice it to say that statements that missed opportunities occurred in cases of failure 
of preventive diplomacy must be evaluated carefully to distinguish highly plausible from 
implausible or barely plausible claims. Efforts to do so are necessary not merely to improve 
historical analysis of cases in which preventive diplomacy was not attempted or was ineffectual; 
more rigorous counterfactual analysis is necessary also to draw correct lessons from such 
failures. 

A useful start in this direction can be made by distinguishing different types of missed 
opportunities. The following is a provisional (no doubt incomplete) listing: 

1. Cases in which there was no response to warning by policymakers, who either ignored the 
warning or regarded it as insufficiently reliable, too equivocal, or uncertain (Example: Iraq's 
1990 invasion of Kuwait). 

2. Cases of inadequate analysis of ample warning indicators, and, thus, an inaccurate forecast of 
what was to occur (Examples: the 1979 Iranian revolution; the North Korean attack on South 
Korea in June 1950). 

3. Cases of inadequate response to warning, either too slow or too weak (Examples: slow 
international response to the developing crisis in Somalia; slow, graduated sanctions against 
Serbia). 

4. Cases of misused opportunity involving responses of a misconceived, harmful, inappropriate 
character (Example: European Union recognition of Croatia without securing a prior guarantee 
of the rights and interests of its substantial Serbian minority). 

5. Cases of inconsistent responses (Example: In the unfolding crisis in Yugoslavia, European 
countries were often at cross-purposes, such as in 1991 when they tried to serve as mediator 
between Serbia and Croatia while pushing international recognition of Croatia and the 
imposition of sanctions on Serbia.) 

6. Cases of incomplete response to a complex crisis (Example: Somalia, where the international 
community undertook to deliver humanitarian assistance but refused to engage in peace 
enforcement efforts.) 



7. Cases of contradictory responses (Example: Efforts by some states to install peacekeepers in 
Nagorno-Karabakh undermined by other states opposed to such a move.) 

In addition to some such typology of different types of possible missed opportunities, we need, 
as noted earlier, some way of assessing the merits of claims that there was indeed a missed 
opportunity to avoid the disaster that followed. Counterfactuals are a way of rewriting history 
(exploring the possibility of an alternative outcome) by conducting a mental experiment — i.e., 

"if only this rather than that had been done, the outcome would have been quite different." Some 
counterf actual assertions are more plausible than others. Those of us who believe in the necessity 
for timely responses to early warning may inadvertently exaggerate the plausibility of a missed 
opportunity in cases that developed into major conflicts or severe humanitarian catastrophes. 

Several suggestions can be made for assessing the plausibility of assertions of a missed 
opportunity. A basic distinction needs to be made between two connotations of "opportunity." 
One use of the term implies that a significantly better/good outcome would surely have been 
achieved if it were not for . . ., or if only this rather than that had been done. A weaker 
connotation of the term "opportunity" is that a better outcome was possible ; it might have been 
achieved if ... A still weaker connotation states merely that a better outcome was possible but 
without indicating what might have been done to secure it. In making assertions of a missed 
opportunity, and of course, in evaluating such claims, it is important to keep this distinction in 
mind. Frequently, critics who identify a missed opportunity blur this distinction. 

Admittedly, it is often difficult to judge the degree of confidence that can be ascribed to what 
appears to have been a missed opportunity. Practitioners who engage in efforts at preventive 
diplomacy may well regard these distinctions as an academic exercise. It must be recognized that 
those who engage in preventive actions often do so without demanding of themselves that they 
be able to predict outcomes with high confidence; they make what they regard to be appropriate 
efforts and use what leverage they have to influence the course of events. They reason that when 
the stakes are high, one must make efforts to influence the course of events even when prospects 
of success are highly uncertain. It is only human to believe that adverse outcomes might have 
been avoided or moderated, if only .... 

Such explanations for what may be dubious claims on behalf of a particular missed opportunity 
leave us with the task of developing reasonable ways of evaluating them. To construct a good 
counterfactual analysis of a missed opportunity one needs to start with a good explanation of the 
actual outcome of the case at hand. This step is important, obviously, because the counterfactual 
changes what are thought to be the critical variable(s) that presumably accounted for the 
historical outcome. If one has an erroneous/unsatisfactory explanation for it, then the 
counterfactual analysis that argues that a better outcome was possible, "if only . . is likely to 
be flawed. Both the historical explanation and the counterfactually derived alternative to it are 
likely to be more correct or plausible if they are supported by relevant generalizations (and 
theory). 

In formulating hypothetical missed opportunities and in evaluating them, at least two questions 
need to be addressed: First, was the alternative action possible at the time and known to be 
possible, or was it something that one sees only in retrospect. If the latter, then the claim of a 




missed opportunity is weakened since it rests on the argument that alternative action could have 
and should have been seen at the time. Missed opportunities that rest too heavily on hindsight 
carry less plausibility but, of course, such claims should not be dismissed if one wants to draw 
useful lessons from such experiences. An after-the-fact identification of an action or strategy not 
known or considered at the time can still be useful in drawing lessons. 

Missed opportunities differ, too, depending upon whether the alternative is a simple, 
circumscribed action or whether it is a sequence of actions over time. In the latter case, 
counterfactual reasoning involves a long, complex chain of causation involving many variables 
and conditions, all of which would have to fall into place at the right time for the missed 
opportunity to be realized. The plausibility of a missed opportunity is enhanced, in contrast, 
when the chain of causation is shorter and less complicated. A missed opportunity is obviously 
less plausible when it rests on the belief or expectation that a different set of actions could have 
occurred over time and overcome a series of obstacles, thereby achieving a successful outcome. 

The second question: Was there at least one or a few decisive turning points? Those who take a 
"path dependent" view of history point to the importance of "branching points" in a developing 
situation. At such points, once events start down a certain path, all possible future outcomes are 
not equally probable. If an analyst who asserts that there was a missed opportunity does not 
provide a plausible scenario of how the outcome would have been more favorable, then it is not 
yet a strong candidate for a plausible missed opportunity. 

Those of us interested in assessing possible missed opportunities more rigorously may find it 
useful, if not indeed necessary, to keep such distinctions in mind. At the same time, we believe 
that the difficulties of assessing missed opportunities should not discourage us from efforts to do 
so. It is not that we are interested in rewriting history per se. Rather, careful study of possible 
missed opportunities is necessary if we are to learn from experience. L 

CONCLUSION 

This paper has argued that policymakers must cultivate an integrated strategy that develops 
potential responses with anticipated warnings. The need to do so will only increase as publics 
increasingly expect their governments to do something about crises that they surely see coming. 
We believe that it has become implausible for Western governments to claim that they "didn't 
know" that something on a scale of Bosnia or Rwanda could happen. Similarly, claims that 
"nothing could be done" ring hollow when coming from such advanced, wealthy states. These 
states cannot prevent every conflict, but they would do well to strengthen their ability to act 
responsibly and in a timely manner. 
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